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of some sort and the usual orange and bun to bring
home.

There was something unusual about that church
school. Whatever its standard of elementary educa-
tion may have been, it certainly fostered to an unusual
degree the sort of esprit de corps which, although
not at all rare in modern council schools, was
certainly lacking in the majority of private elemen-
tary schools of those days. School rivalries are now
settled on football fields and cricket pitches. Then,
however, they frequently assumed quite serious
dimensions, and were settled in the streets. School
fights were the order of the day, and many a
time have we been treated by father to graphic
descriptions of specially memorable street battles in
which the weapons were wooden cudgels, hobnailed
boots, and most deadly of all, the "kerb-stone"
rolled up in a cloth cap and swung at the end of
a string.

Speaking as a street fighter of a later generation,
I do not hesitate to place the last-mentioned at the
head of the list of weapons for general utility and
effectiveness. The sight of a swarm of boys armed
in this fashion charging down the street, whirling
their "kerbies" round their heads and uttering
terrifying war-whoops is never to be forgotten*
Rarely could an encounter be termed a "pitched
battle" for one side would usually break and run at
the first shock and the ensuing "running fight"
would continue until the many isolated units were
rendered hors-de-combat or reached a friendly door.